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The general replied:
" We have too much on our hands just now. Why not do it with-
out our help? Or continue to make preparations and the atmosphere
will clear."
Meanwhile, the Turks have formed a whole battalion out of British
and French deserters and prisoners of war, and these are now fighting
against the Russians in Syria. The British residents in Kabul spoke
to the Emir the other day and reproached him with giving asylum
to so many Indian fugitives from justice. He replied: " Why do you
come to me? Why not first begin with the Americans who are har-
bouring so many Indian revolutionaries?" The Emir's brother,
Nazrullah Khan, is heart and soul with the enemy. He is a would-be
usurper, and this is why the Emir remains with us. The Mohammedans
in India have no arms, and the situation is, therefore, less dangerous
than it was, but the two organisers of the society are now in London,
and the Moslem colony does mysteriously receive news from Con-
stantinople. The Mohammedan question is more dangerous than the
Hindoo just now.
There is certainly a great change in Japan. The newspaper attacks
on England accusing our soldiers of cowardice, etc., have entirely
ceased. The Foreign Secretary has been changed and the Japanese,
from being shifty and evasive, have consented to help us with the
Indian revolutionaries in Japan. This is explained by their present
conviction that Germany is doomed, and they are anxious to get down
on the right side of the fence. Their aim is to control China, their
statesmen knowing that their great commercial prosperity is temporary
and due only to the war.
Hindoo revolutionaries have been approaching the Chinese to
supply India with arms through Tibet, but our stout champion is Dr.
Sun Yat Sen, the man who was kidnapped and imprisoned in the
Chinese Legation in Portland Place, and set free by Lord Rosebery.
Jacob Ser, a repatriated prisoner of war in Germany, has just
returned from Berlin. He was allowed to leave on account of ill
health. He was a Russian subject naturalised British who was in
Germany when war began. After a period passed at Ruhleben, he
was sent to a hospital, and then to a sanatorium, and in May 1915 he
was allowed to return home, reporting twice daily to the police and
keeping in a certain district. With some help from the British Govern-